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TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trendt  and  Ittues 


New  formnla  for  federal  aid  to  vocational 
education  is  ready  to  go  to  Congress.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  proposes  to 
replace  the  35-year-old  Smith-Hughes  Act  (and  later 
acts  extending  trade  training)  wim  a  new  pattern  for 
grants-in-aid  for  education.  The  formula:  (1)  each 
state  will  be  given  a  unified  federal  grant,  to  be  used 
at  the  discretion  of  the  state;  (2)  an  “extension  and 
improvement”  grant  will  be  authorized  to  help  states 
begin  new  activities  and  extend  services;  (3)  new  au¬ 
thority  will  be  given  Congress  to  make  special  grants 
in  case  of  emergencies.  Vocational  educators  are  dis¬ 
turbed  by  new  proposals.  Reason:  Congress  will  have 
to  authorize  appropriations  anew  each  year,  will  scrap 
permanent  appropriations  as  they  now  stand. 

Leveling-off  of  industry’s  demands  for  non¬ 
technical  college  graduates  is  reported  in  March  Man¬ 
agement  Review.  A  recent  survey  of  216  large  and 
medium-sized  companies  by  Frank  S.  Endicott,  North¬ 
western  U.,  reveals  an  increase  in  demand  over  last 
year  of  only  with  70*  of  the  companies  reporting 
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they  need  fewer  nontechnical  graduates.  Also  report¬ 
ed:  the  demand  for  technical  men  has  risen  by  only 
8.8*,  as  against  25*  a  year  ago.  Further  leveling  is  ex¬ 
pected  as  veterans  without  job  experience  return  in 
large  numbers. 

Cut  in  funds  for  exchange  students  has  been 
appealed  by  J.  L.  Morrill,  U.  of  Minnesota  president. 
He  urged  the  Senate  to  restore  the  $6  million  slashed 
by  the  House  from  President  Eisenhower’s  1935  budget 
request  for  the  international  education  exchange  pro- 
am.  “If  the  Senate  sustains  the  reduction  votea  by 
e  House,”  President  Morrill  cautioned,  “our  educa¬ 
tional  exchange  effort  will  shrivel  from  an  effective 
world-wide  program  involving  70  countries  to  a  re¬ 
stricted  operation  —  on  a  sharply  reduced  scale  —  in 
only  21  countries.  We  will  have  no  educational  ex¬ 
change  pro^am  with  the  other  American  republics 
and  none  with  26  countries  in  other  parts  of  the  free 
world.”  If  the  funds  are  not  restored  by  the  Senate,  it 
is  estimated  that  approximately  500  grants  would  be 
cut  from  the  Fulbri^t  program. 

Dirop  In  gifts  to  colleges  for  the  years  1952-53 
has  oeen  announced  by  John  Price  Jones,  Inc.,  consult¬ 
ants  for  institutional  dancing.  A  study  of  gifts  to  50 
major  colleges  and  universities  revealea  that  a  total  of 
$88,052,000  was  received  in  1952-53.  This  was  a  de¬ 
crease  of  3.3*  from  1951-52.  In  addition,  same  institu¬ 
tions  received  bequests  totaling  $28,157,000  in  1952-53, 
a  decrease  of  8.2*  from  1951-52. 

What  higher  edncatlen  Is  not  has  been  defined 
by  Charles  Malik,  Ambassador  of  Lebanon  to  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Malik  spoke  before  the  ninth  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Higher  Education.  He  asked  that 
higher  education  not  be  confused  with  these  six  things: 
social  service,  good  manners,  the  professions,  leamins, 
secondaiy  education,  or  the  life  that  is  hid  in  Cod. 
“None  or  these  attainments  by  itself,  nor  all  of  them 
taken  together,  constitute  higner  education,”  he  said. 
For  his  definition  of  what  Ugher  education  is,  see 
page  five. 
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•  AdminigtratUm 


Schoolmen’s  pressures  and  dilemmas  have 
been  made  the  sunject  of  study  by  Harvard’s  graduate 
school  of  education.  Under  a  research  project  known 
as  the  School  Executive  Studies,  106  superintendents 
and  more  than  500  school  board  members  were  inter¬ 
viewed.  Interviews  averaged  eight  horn's  in  length, 
were  held  under  a  promise  of  strict  anonymity.  Direc¬ 
tor  Neal  Gross  reports  these  pressures  were  found: 

—Nearly  half  (49?)  of  the  superintendents  recited 
protests  about  views  expressed  by  teachers,  while  13? 
received  demands  that  teachers  should  express  certain 
pK)ints  of  view  in  the  classroom. 

—59?  were  under  pressure  to  put  more  emphasis  on 
the  three  R’s,  whUe  64?  had  demands  to  teach  more 
courses  and  subjects. 

—19?  received  protests  about  the  use  of  particular 
textbooks,  7?  faced  demands  that  the  schools  use  par¬ 
ticular  textbooks. 

—39?  received  protests  against  the  introduction  of 
new  school  services  such  as  guidance  and  health  pro¬ 
rams,  while  63?  had  demands  that  the  schools  intro- 
uce  such  services. 

—73?  were  pressured  with  protests  against  school 
tax  increases  or  bond  proposals,  and  66?  faced  exactly 
opposite  pressures  to  secure  more  money  for  the  school 
program. 

—29?  were  under  pressure  to  introduce  new  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  while  43?  had  protests  against  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  teaching  methods. 

—40?  faced  demands  from  the  community  for  less 
emphasis  on  athletics,  while  58?  were  under  pressure 
to  put  more  emphasis  on  athletics. 

—46?  were  confronted  with  demands  that  school 
contracts  be  given  to  certain  firms. 

—46?  reported  pressures  for  teachers  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  for  reasons  other  than  competence  or  dismissed  for 
reasons  other  than  incompetence. 

IVew  perspectives  in  decision-making  for 

administrators  have  been  formulated  by  the  Middle 
Atlantic  Region  of  the  Cooperative  Program  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration.  Some  principles: 

—The  administrator  should  know  his  school  system 
and  his  professional  staff.  He  should  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  the  history  and  present  condition  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  community;  he  should  become  acquainted 
with  policies  of  his  predecessor;  he  should  establish 
close  relations  with  his  staff,  thus  come  to  some  judg¬ 
ment  regarding  resources  of  human  talent  in  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

—The  administrator  should  establish  a  process  of 
continuous  communication  with  both  teachers  and 
community.  'This  must  be  a  genuine  two-way  process. 
On  the  one  side,  the  administrator  should  take  teach¬ 
ers  and  citizens  into  his  confidence  in  the  shaping  of 
policy,  as  well  as  in  the  announcement  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  all  policies.  On  the  other  side,  every  teacher 
and  citizen  should  feel  free  to  communicate  any 
thoughts  which  may  inspire  him  or  grievances  whicn 
may  disturb  him. 


—The  administrator  should  avoid  conveying  the  im¬ 
pression  that  in  his  opinion  he  knows  all  the  answers 
or  that  he  is  always  right.  Because  of  his  special  knowl¬ 
edge,  experience,  and  responsibility,  the  proposals  of 
the  administrator  should  merit  and  receive  the  respect 
of  members  of  his  staff.  Such  respect  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected,  however;  it  must  be  won  by  worthy  perform¬ 
ance.  The  administrator  should  realize  that  in  the 
last  analysis  all  policies  are  tentative  and  contingent, 
the  results  at  a  given  moment  in  history  of  a  process 
which  continues  amid  changing  forces  and  conditions 
through  years. 

Decision-Making  and  American  Values  in  School 
Administration.  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational 
Administration,  Middle  Atlantic  Region.  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  525  W. 
120th  St,  N.Y.  27.  Paperbound.  $1.00.  Quantity  dis¬ 
counts. 

Cooperation  is  a  two-way  street,  but  it  starts 
at  home.  So  says  Kimball  Wiles,  U.  of  Florida.  Speak¬ 
ing  before  the  ninth  annual  conference  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  in 
Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Wiles  outlined  the  leader  s  role  in 
effective  group  operation.  His  points: 

—The  leader  must  make  clear  his  willingness  to 
share  authority. 

—He  must  keep  lines  of  communication  open  so  that 
all  who  wish  may  participate  in  the  formulating  of 
policies  which  he  has  the  authority  to  make. 

—He  must  also  assume  responsibility  for  exercising 
the  authority  which  forces  individual  members  to  live 
up  to  group  agreements. 

—He  must  continue  to  believe  in  people  and  work 
for  shared  responsibility. 

Other  members  of  the  group.  Dr.  Wiles  pointed  out, 
must  constantly  evaluate  their  feelings  about  them¬ 
selves  and  others;  being  willing  to  identify  problems 
and  seek  solutions  with  others;  abide  by  decisions 
reached;  and  encourage  the  ofiBcial  leader  to  increase 
the  areas  of  shared  decision. 

Spring  registration  for  kindergarten  is  a 

feature  of  Worcester  (Mass.)  schools.  According  to 
Elizabeth  M.  Callen,  this  early  registration  serves  two 
purposes: 

1.  It  provides  children  and  parents  with  a  preview 
of  the  school,  the  teacher,  and  kindergarten  activities. 

2.  It  provides  the  administration  with  advance  in¬ 
formation  on  kindergarten  enrollment. 

A  child’s  first  impression  of  school  and  the  self-con¬ 
fidence  with  which  he  approaches  it  may  color  his  en¬ 
tire  school  career.  Miss  Callen  points  out.  To  be  in¬ 
vited  by  letter  to  visit  school  and  to  know  that  the 
radio  and  newspapers  also  urge  his  attendance  helps 
to  establish  his  feelings  of  belonging. 

While  the  child  is  enjoying  kindergarten  orientation, 
the  teacher  has  opportunity  to  talk  with  parents  and 
complete  routine  registration.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  explain  school  policies,  safety  patrol,  parent-teacher 
meetings,  and  special  services  offered  by  the  school. 
If  individual  problems  come  up,  appointments  are 
made  to  discuss  them  at  length. 
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While  accurate  information  concerning  kindergarten 
enrollment  is  helpful  in  determining  facUities  and  per¬ 
sonnel  needs  for  the  new  school  year.  Miss  Gallen  says, 
the  real  gain  is  in  improved  human  relations. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Instructional  Leadership,  by  Gordon  N.  Mackenzie.  Stephen  M. 
Corey,  and  Associates.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  I20th  St..  N.Y.  27.  209p.  $3.25. 
(Problem  of  leadership  in  instruction  is  explored;  four  leader¬ 
ship  methods  are  analyzed  arid  appraised;  methods  of  improv¬ 
ing  leadership  are  suggested.) 

The  Superintendence  of  Public  Schcwls:  An  Anxious  Profession, 
by  WiUard  B.  Spalding.  Harvard  U.  Press,  44  Francis  Ave., 
Cambridge  38,  Mass.  53p.  Clothbound.  $1.50.  (An  Inglis 
Lecture.) 

Labor  and  Education  in  1953.  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
901  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  I,  D.  C.  8Ip.  Paper.  20c. 
(Reports  of  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  Education.  Included; 
a  roster  of  education  and  research  directors  of  national  and 
international  unions  and  state  federations  of  labor.) 


•  Curriculum 


Real  values  of  foreign  languages  must  be 
made  clear  to  elementary  students  if  they  are  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  understanding  according  to  Bess 
Goodykoontz,  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education.  Speaking  be¬ 
fore  a  conference  on  foreign  languages  in  elementary 
schools  held  at  the  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Miss  Goodykoontz 
said  that  every  subject  must  have  convincing  values 
for  children,  and  foreign  languages  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  this  light  to  determine  their  worth  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level. 

“Many  schools  which  are  already  offering  foreign 
languages  to  grade  school  students  list  quite  a  range 
of  reasons  and  purposes  for  doing  so,”  she  said.  “Some 
say,  for  example,  that  young  children  learn  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  more  easily,  more  quickly,  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  more  pleasurably  than  do  older  children.  How¬ 
ever,  without  long-time  experience  or  recorded  obser¬ 
vation  on  this  matter,  the  theory— that  because  chil¬ 
dren  can  learn  some  certain  thing  easily  at  a  given 
time  we  are  thoroughly  justified  in  teaching  it— would 
lead  to  some  odd  situations.  The  obligation  to  see 
that  what  children  work  on  has  meaning  and  useful¬ 
ness  for  them  has  to  operate  in  all  subjects.” 

Another  reason  often  cited.  Miss  Goodykoontz  said, 
is  the  belief  that  learning  a  foreim  language  helps  chil¬ 
dren  to  understand  their  own  language  better.  Any 
help  to  master  English  should  be  gratefully  receivea, 
she  said,  but  there  is  a  need  for  some  guide  lines  to 
achieve  this  purpose  and  prove  its  validity. 

“Enrichment  is  a  third  argument  for  teaching  foreign 
languages  in  elementary  schools,”  Miss  Goodykoontz 
pointed  out.  “These  ‘enrichers'  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes:  those  who  want  foreign  languages  taught 
for  the  sake  of  culture  and  those  who  want  to  provide 
more  challenging  work  for  students.”  She  commented 
that  neither  reason  is  satisfactory  without  considera¬ 
tion  of  real  values  to  the  students. 

Agreeing  with  the  Modem  Lan^age  Association, 
Miss  Goodykoontz  sees  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
as  both  a  “progressive  experience  and  a  progressive 


HOW  TEACHERS  GROW 

What  factors  impel  a  teacher  to  try  to  im- 

{)rove  himself?  Is  the  answer  in  giving  him  a 
arge  degree  of  freedom  and  initiativer  Is  it 
in  the  encoiu-agement,  appreciation,  and  com¬ 
mendation  from  an  administrator  whose  judg¬ 
ment  he  values?  Is  it  in  bending  »eater  ef¬ 
fort  to  find  the  individual  instructor  his  proper 
place  in  the  most  congenial  kind  of  work?  .  .  . 
The  proKam  is  to  m^e  him  personally  alert 
for  self-development,  to  make  him  ambitious 
to  participate  in  group  projects  which  mani¬ 
fest  that  both  he  and  the  faculty  as  a  whole 
have  agreed  that  a  person’s  initial  employment 
as  a  teacher  marks  no  stopping  place,  but  an¬ 
other  forward  step  in  his  total  education.  Un¬ 
less  today  we  are  all  agreed  on  this  as  the  op¬ 
timum  atmosphere  for  a  teacher’s  tme  growth, 
we  shall  all  be  talking  at  cross-purposes.  The 
office  does  what  it  can  to  establish  the  ideal 
climate;  the  improvement,  the  growth,  the  de¬ 
velopment,  all  must  come  from  the  teacher 
himself. 

-Waiiam  F.  Kelley.  S. 
Creighton  University. 


acquisition  of  a  skill.”  This,  she  believes,  is  the  most 
reassuring  approach  for  elementary  school  curriculum 
workers,  who  “see  in  this  not  a  getting  ready  to  do 
something  well  but  a  valuable  day-by-day  experience.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Pre-School  Curriculum,  by  Paul  R.  Pierce,  Mary  D.  Brad¬ 
ley,  and  Cleon  Truitt.  Chicago  Public  Schools,  228  N.  LaSalle 
St.,  Chicago  1,  lU.  57p.  Paperbound.  (Designed  for  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  teachers  and  parents.) 

“An  Economically  Administered  Testing  Program  for  Second¬ 
ary  Schools,”  by  Harold  V.  McAbee.  Curriculum  Bulletin  No. 
136.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon.  14p.  Mimeographed. 
20c.  (Economies  in  initial  financial  outlay  and  teach^  time.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Mobile 


Too  mneh  untested  advice  for  parents  has 

caused  grievous  errors  in  the  rearing  of  children.  Psy¬ 
chiatrist  Hilde  Bruch  says  modem  parents  have  been 
trying  valiantly  “to  reach  the  ever  receding  ideal  of 
good  parenthood,  like  dogs  racing  after  a  mechanical 
rabbit.”  Dr.  Bmch  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Association  that  parents 
have  been  subjected  to  “psychological  indoctrination” 
concerning  the  “new  psychology”  of  bringing  up  chil¬ 
dren.  There  are  no  “fixed  principles  and  findings  of 
child  psycholo^  to  which  parents  can  turn,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Bmcn. 

“If  the  children  have  problems  and  encounter  diffi¬ 
culty  in  living,”  said  Dr.  Bmch,  “the  parents  take  the 
blame  for  having  used  the  wrong  method  or  having 
misunderstood  the  instmetion.” 
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Those  giving  advice  on  child  rearing  range  from 
people  with  excellent  training,  integrity,  and  mature 
judgment  to  those  with  only  scanty  information,  un¬ 
critical  disciples,  passionate  crusaders,  and  frank 

?[uacks  who  dabble  in  child  psychology  because  it  is 
ashionable,  she  ^inted  out.  In  an  aaditional  classi¬ 
fication,  she  put  ’“the  ‘one-case  wonders’  who  become 
experts  by  virtue  of  having  given  birth  to  a  child.” 

Free  psychiatrie  ellnic  for  students  is  now 

in  operation  at  Washington’s  Macfarland  junior  high 
school.  A  school  principal  and  a  District  of  Columbia 
parent-teacher  group  took  the  lead  in  the  organization 
of  the  new  clinic,  obtained  the  services  of  psychiatrist 
George  W.  Sprehn  as  volunteer  director.  Dr.  Sprehn 
in  turn  recruited  18  other  volunteer  psychologists,  so¬ 
cial  workers,  nurses.  The  new  clinic  works  this  way: 

Either  the  school  principal  or  parent  of  a  child  show¬ 
ing  some  diflBculty  in  school  work  or  social  adjustment 
may  call  for  an  appointment. 

Dr.  Sprehn  interviews  each  child,  and  a  social  work¬ 
er  interviews  the  parents.  The  child  is  referred  to  a 
psychologist  for  intelligence  and  other  tests. 

After  stafiF  discussion  of  the  case.  Dr.  Sprehn  again 
interviews  the  parents  and  the  child  and  presents  rec¬ 
ommendations.  In  some  cases,  children  are  referred 
to  clinics  or  private  physicians.  In  others,  parents  are 
advised  on  how  to  handle  the  problem  themselves. 

The  clinic  is  an  entirely  free  and  voluntary  opera¬ 
tion,  points  out  assistant  principal  Agnes  N.  Arnold. 
The  parents  do  not  have  to  use  the  clinic,  even  if  a 
case  is  referred  by  a  principal. 

“We’ve  got  plenty  to  do  with  those  who  want  to 
come  in,”  Dr.  Sprehn  comments.  Macfarland  has  48 
cases  waiting,  all  referred  just  by  the  principal.  And 
ten  other  schools  are  in  the  clinic’s  sponsor  roster,  with 
coses  soon  to  be  coming  from  them. 

Parents  are  actively  helping  in  carrying  out 
the  school  program  in  Manhattan’s  Public  School  40. 
A  “parent  room”  equipped  with  a  typewriter,  mimeo¬ 
graph  machine,  and  a  few  chairs  and  desks,  serves  as 
their  headquarters  at  the  school.  Their  physical  stake 
in  the  school  has  given  parents  a  feeling  of  belonging, 
furnished  them  with  the  means  for  carrying  out  their 
extensive  projects.  Some  projects: 

—A  parent  committee  set  out  on  a  neighborhood 
survey  which  resulted  in  a  file  (now  in  active  use  in 
the  school  office)  of  all  available  community  agencies, 
nursery  schools,  health  organizations,  social  and  psy¬ 
chiatric  groups,  and  other  facilities  about  which  citi¬ 
zens  might  need  information. 

—A  father’s  group  built  play  equipment  for  a  pri¬ 
mary  play  room  and  for  some  primary  classrooms. 

—A  parent  team  called  for  and  delivered  a  curator 
and  group  of  animals  from  the  zoo  so  that  pupils 
might  have  a  chance  to  see,  hear,  and  touch  the  ani¬ 
mus. 

—Another  parent  group  viewed  approved  filmstrips 
and  wrote  brief,  factual  summaries  of  their  content. 
This  information  was  incorporated  in  an  annotated 
listing  which  helped  teachers  in  selecting  filmstrips  for 
classroom  use. 


•  The  Rroteeaion 


Questions  of  professional  competenee  arise 
when  certain  doctrines  and  certain  points  of  view  meet 
with  disapproval,  says  John  Wild,  Harvard  U.  Rulings 
on  educational  competence,  he  warns,  should  come 
from  experts  within  the  field  of  study  itself,  not  through 
interference  from  outsiders. 

“The  freedom  of  a  trained  mind  to  take  any  position 
whatsoever  to  which  it  may  be  led  by  the  evidence,” 
he  points  out,  “is  a  necessary  condition  for  discovery  of 
truth.”  He  notes  that  truth  results  from  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  evidence  apart  from  all  external  pressures. 

There  are  times,  says  Dr.  Wild,  when  educators  take 
up  the  cudgel  for  doctrines  which  critics  describe  as 
being  against  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  “But 
what  are  the  best  interests  of  the  community?  What 
need  ranks  higher  than  the  need  for  truth  as  it  really 
is?  Without  this,  all  our  action  is  mere  groping  in  the 
dark.  If  a  community  no  longer  recognizes  the  guid¬ 
ing  authority  of  such  truth,  it  should  abolish  its  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  return  to  the  frozen  state  of  bar¬ 
barism,’*  he  says. 


•  Ciuidanee 


New  role  of  vocational  guidance  is  defined 
by  William  Cellman  in  March  School  Review.  He 
sees  vocational  guidance  as  “applied  behavioral  science 
concerned  with  the  total  vocational  area.” 

The  goal  of  vocational  guidance  is  smoothing  the 
way  for  vocational  adjustment.  Counseling,  career¬ 
planning,  guidance,  or  placement  are  subgoals.  The 
criterion  for  success  or  failure  of  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing  is  the  degree  to  which  it  facilitates  individual  ad¬ 
justment  to  work  within  the  limits  imposed  by  voca¬ 
tional  patterns  and  socioeconomic  factors. 

The  shift  in  goal  to  vocational  adjustment  means 
that  the  counselor  must  deal  with  on-tne-job  problems 
in  addition  to  providing  educational  and  vocational 
counseling,  Mr.  Cellman  points  out.  It  means  close 
contact  with  industry  and  youth  in  the  labor  market  to 
help  develop  skills,  abilities,  and  satisfactions  which 
will  enable  youngsters  to  function  efiFectively. 

Acceptance  of  differences  in  vocational  attitudes 
means  dealing  with  dropouts  as  both  an  individual 
and  cultural  phenomenon,  says  Mr.  Cellman.  “It  in¬ 
volves  inquiry  into  the  counselee’s  perception  of  the 
world  of  work  and  his  aspirations,  as  indicative  of  the 
social  values  with  which  he  identifies  himself.”  For 
example,  youngsters  from  lower  economic  groups  are 
inclined  to  feel  that  school  does  not  prepare  them  for 
work  and  that  an  early  entry  into  the  lalx)r  market  is 
important.  Vocational  guidance,  then,  must  deal  with 
dropouts  before  their  vocational  attitudes  “jell.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychology  in  Education,  by  Herbert  Sorenson.  McGraw-Hill, 
330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  36,  S77p.  $5.50.  (New  third  edition 
of  a  well-known  text.  Illustrative  material  nas  been  added  and 
teaching  devices  have  been  expanded,  revised,  and  clarified.) 
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FREEDOM  AND  THE  INTELLECT 

Quotations  from  the  Ninth  National  Conference  on  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  Chicago,  March  4-6. 


In  the  thirties  too  many  seeminriy 
brilliant  college  trained  minds  faiira 
to  see  the  sham  and  the  evil  of  Com¬ 
munism.  Evidently  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  freedom  was  too  shallow  to  help 
them  avoid  being  deceived.  How  a 
sup^edly  trains  mind  could  believe 
in  the  Russian  “people’s  democracy” 
after  the  Moscow  trials  seems  hard  to 
comprehend,  but  some  did.  Certain¬ 
ly  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  power  of  freedom  would  have 
prevented  a  large  proportion  of  1930 
fellow  travelers  from  losing  their  way. 

Now  we  are  for  the  second  time 
witnessing  a  dangerous  departure 
from  the  meaning  m  our  tradition  of 
freedom.  The  Bill  of  Rights  in  our 
Constitution  is  being  flouted.  The 
balance  of  power  among  the  branches 
of  our  government  is  being  altered  by 
lawless  and  irresponsible  Dehavior  in 
high  places.  Dissent  is  confused  with 
disloyalty.  Reputations  of  innocent 
people  are  being  recklessly  trampled 
upon.  Clumsiness  and  injustice  fol¬ 
low  in  the  wake  of  our  loyal^  pro- 

ams  .  .  .  'This  wave  of  totalitarian 

inking  and  feeling  is  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  our  flirtation  with  the 
Communists  in  the  thirties.  At  times 
it  would  appear  that  something  like 
half  of  our  people  can  see  no  real 
difference  between  McCarthy  and  Lin¬ 
coln.  Included  in  this  large  group  of 
people  are  lawyers,  doctors,  profes¬ 
sors  and  other  college  educated  peo¬ 
ple.  Again  our  education  has  failed  to 
equip  men  to  think  —  and  to  discrim¬ 
inate  between  that  which  builds  our 
freedom  and  that  which  destroys  it. 

—Ernest  O.  Melby,  New  York  U. 

•  o  • 

How  does  it  happen  that  the  col¬ 
leges  of  America  with  their  great  tra¬ 
ditions  of  academic  freedom  and  di¬ 
versity  of  thought  got  this  way?  Let 
us  be  clear  about  it.  It  is  not  because 
of  one  or  two  malignant  characters  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  They  are 
only  manifestations  of  the  social  disor¬ 
der.  The  causes  are  manifold  and 
complex.  In  the  first  place,  Americans 
are  the  victims  of  a  i^and  disillusion¬ 
ment.  'Though  basically  a  peace-loving 
nation,  we  have  fought  two  world 
wars  and  the  protracted  and  costly 
Korean  War,  but  we  have  not  only 
failed  to  achieve  peace,  we  are  bur¬ 
dened  with  armament  and  preparation 
for  more  war.  'This  leaves  us  baffled 


and  disappointed.  In  our  preoccupa¬ 
tion  at  conquering  a  continent  and 
building  a  great  industrial  machine, 
we  have  become  deqply  concerned 
with  our  material  welfoe.  We  have 
worshipped  false  gods.  Goods,  things, 
money  nave  for  many  become  ends 
in  themselves  rather  than  means  to 
fuller  lives  and  greater  freedom.  In 
a  word,  we  have  failed  to  understand 
the  nature  of  freedom.  We  are  a 
confused  and  frightened  people.  We 
have  lost  our  way  .  .  .  We  have  been 
so  concerned  with  fighting  totalitarian 
enemies  for  fifteen  years  that  we  have 
almost  unconsciously  adopted  some  of 
their  worst  characteristics. 

—Rouce  S.  Pitkin,  President,  God¬ 
dard  College. 

•  •  • 

Positively,  then,  the  following  prop¬ 
ositions  may  be  affirmed  with  the  re¬ 
spect  to  higher  education:  that 
through  it  we  cultivate  intellectual 
virtue  or  excellence;  that  it  is  thus  the 
perfecting  of  the  natural  powers  of 
the  mind,  powers  which  distinguish  us 
from  the  brutes;  that  when  thus  per¬ 
fected  our  mind  or  reason  becomes 
able  to  reach  for  and  lay  hold  upon 
the  intelligible  structure  in  the  nature 
of  things;  that  this  confident  l^ing 
hold  upon  the  intelligible  is  itself  the 
knowlrage  of  the  truth;  that  because 
reason  is  the  mark  of  man,  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  reason  through  higher  rau- 
cation  is  humanization  of  man;  that 
when  thus  perfected  our  reason  be¬ 
comes  our  natural  dignity,  our  real 
greatness,  the  final  real  ooject  of  all 
respect;  that  an  accomplished  reason, 
though  necessarily  overflowing  into 
all  sorts  of  usefulness,  is  an  end  in 
itself,  characterizing  us  as  total  human 
beings:  that  an  educated  man  loves 
grounded  theory  and  responsible  vis¬ 
ion;  that  he  moves  among  ideas,  ge¬ 
neric  ideas,  able  both  to  apprehend 
them  in  their  essential  distinctness  and 
to  work  out  their  communion;  that  in 
so  far  as  he  maintains  this  theoretical, 
ideational  stand,  he  becomes  creative; 
that  he  is  necessarily  fair,  wishing  to 
nasp  his  object  from  every  side;  that 
he  seeks  to  understand  all  ages  and  all 
men;  that  quality,  rank,  depth,  play 
an  important  part  in  his  concern;  that 
he  seeks  to  Imow  himself,  including 
his  own  fundamental  human  as  well 
as  personal  limitations,  with  all  the 
humor  and  irony  and  sense  of  trage¬ 
dy  that  necessarily  go  with  such 


knowledge;  that  higher  education  is 
university  education;  and  that  there¬ 
fore  all  topics  are  natural  food  for 
the  truly  educated  mind,  f^m  the 
simplest  propositions  of  lo^c  to  the 
highest  intellectual  vision  or  God. 

—Dr.  Charles  Malik,  Ambassador 
of  Lebanon  to  the  United  States. 


When  I  say  the  new  hero  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education  is  the  Unadjusted  Man, 
I  am,  of  course,  not  speaking  psychi- 
atrically.  I  merely  mean:  be  unadjust¬ 
ed  toward  current  ephemeral  tads. 
But  do  adjust  —  for  G<m’s  sake  do  ad¬ 
just  —  to  the  great  Mrmanent  ethical 
and  cultural  and  regions  traditions. 
For  the  sake  of  inner  freedom,  it  is 
better  to  adjust  to  what  your  con¬ 
science  says  is  eternally  right  than  to 
your  neighbor's  expediency.  It  is 
better  to  adjust  to  the  ages  than  to 
the  age  .  .  . 

Let  us  distinguish  between  two  en¬ 
tirely  different  kinds  of  nonadjust¬ 
ment.  The  lower  kind  is  merely  the 
cheap  and  easy  Babbitt-baiting  and 
conformism-baiting  of  adolescent  rad¬ 
icalism,  of  Greenwich  Village,  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  which  refuses  to  adjust  even 
to  vahd  norms.  'The  higher  kind  does 
adiust  gladly  to  hi^er  norms  but 
rightly  rejects— out  of  thoughtful  ma¬ 
turity,  not  out  of  adolescent  affecta¬ 
tion— the  shoddy  norms  of  keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses. 

—Peter  Viereck,  Mount  Holyoke 

College. 


Just  as  we  have  never  relied  more 
on  the  quahty  of  our  higher  education, 
so  higher  education  itself  has  rarely 
been  imder  more  sustained  and  ugly 
attack.  'The  enemies  of  freedom  well 
know  that  the  educational  system  is  a 
vital  artery  of  free  society;  that,  if 
they  can  sever  this  artery,  the  life¬ 
blood  of  our  liberty  will  drain  away. 
'The  attack  on  education  comes  first 
from  the  fanatics  of  totalitarianism, 
whose  purpose  everywhere  is  to  de¬ 
stroy  free  education  and  to  erect  on 
its  ruins  cruel  and  coercive  systems  of 
indoctrination.  But  men  in  our  midst, 
affecting  to  oppose  Gommunist  totali¬ 
tarianism,  are  themselves  emulating 
Communist  methods  in  their  assaults 
on  higher  education.  'They  are  brew¬ 
ing  a  miasma  of  anti-intellectualism 
and  through  pressure  and  intimida¬ 
tion  and  irresponsible  inquiry,  they 
are  trying  to  convert  our  own  colleges 
and  universities  into  new  instruments 
of  indoctrination. 

—Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 
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•  Teaching  Methods 


Fear,  anxiety,  guilt  in  children  produce  "sick 
feelings”  that  demand  immediate  attention.  Teachers 
of  handicapped  children  should  recognize  that  such 
feelings  may  be  as  serious  as  their  actual  physical  or 
mental  hanaicaps.  To  build  security  for  these  children, 
says  S.  R.  Laycock,  the  teacher  must  have  right  atti¬ 
tudes  herself;  a  real  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  her 
pupils;  and  a  willingness  to  accept  all  of  them,  even 
the  most  unlovable,  emotionally. 

Teachers  can  do  a  great  many  little  things  to  help 
pupils  feel  that  they  matter  and  that  they  belong,  says 
Mr.  Laycock.  They  can  do  much  to  relieve  the  nanai- 
capped  child’s  sense  of  inferiority  or  inadequacy  by 
providing  him  with  recomition.  It  is  vital  that  class¬ 
room  experiences  of  handicapped  cliildren  bring  them 
success  after  genuine  effort.  Every  child  should  be 
helped  to  become  proficient  in  some  skill  valued  by  his 
teacher,  classmates,  and  parents  (skills  in  sports,  mu¬ 
sic,  handicraft,  art,  or  academic  work).  In  addition, 
Mr.  Laycock  points  out,  there  are  countless  small  areas 
of  everyday  living  in  which  concentration  of  attention 
helps  a  child  to  excel.  “These  may  be  anything  from 
manipulating  the  slide  projector  to  remembering  to 
water  school  plants.” 

The  reaction  of  the  child’s  classmates  is  important. 
Every  child  wants  to  feel  that  he  is  a  desired  and  de¬ 
sirable  member  of  his  classroom,  play  and  social  group. 
In  case  of  the  handicapped  child,  this  factor  is  even 
more  important.  Careful  observation  as  well  as  the 
use  of  the  simpler  sociometric  techniques  should  help 
the  teacher  discover  isolates. 

Mr.  Laycock’s  article  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Exceptional  Children. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Gw^wth 


New  recruitment  and  training  program  is 

being  tested  in  San  Diego  (Calif.)  schools.  Purpose: 
to  draw  college  graduates  who  do  not  hold  teaching 
credentials  into  a  paid  internship  training  program  in 
the  classroom  while  they  complete  college  require¬ 
ments  for  their  credentials. 

Preference  is  being  given  to  applicants  who  received 
their  bachelor’s  degrees  before  1951;  who  have  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  a  teacher  education  program;  and  who 
are  under  40  years  of  age. 

Twenty-eight  candidates  are  being  selected  this 
spring.  They  will  be  enrolled  for  a  special  nine-week 
course  at  San  Diego  State  College  this  summer.  Next 
September,  the  interns  will  begin  teaching  under  pro¬ 
visional  credentials.  It  is  expected  that  at  the  end  of 
their  second  summer  session  they  will  have  completed 
requirements  for  state  credentials. 

Next  fall,  trainees  will  be  divided  into  groups  of 
four,  each  group  under  the  direct  supervision  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  teacher.  Thus,  five  teachers  will  be  assigned 
to  four  rooms.  Supervising  teachers  will  receive  $200 
annually  in  extra  pay. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Bodies,  not  games,  are  the  business  of  the 

physical  education  instructor,  says  Eleanor  Metheny. 
Games  acquire  significance,  says  Miss  Metheny,  “only 
in  terms  of  the  dynamic  interaction  of  the  bodies, 
minds,  and  emotions  that  participate  in  them.”  And, 
she  points  out,  bodies  must  be  able  to  move  as  freely 
and  fully  as  possible  to  make  that  dynamic  interaction 
a  constiaictive  educational  experience. 

'The  starting  point  for  the  use  of  movement  as  a 
means  of  education  is  to  make  the  body  free  to  act. 
The  fundamental  part  of  the  physical  education  in¬ 
structor’s  job,  says  Miss  Metheny,  is  “to  start  with 
bodies  as  instruments  for  movement  and  to  free  them 
from  the  restrictions  which  hamper  movement,  so 
that  they  may  become  more  fully  capable  of  express¬ 
ing,  releasing,  or  intensifying  the  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions  which  are  the  motivation  of  movement.”  This 
is  the  truly  educational  job,  she  points  out,  and  one 
that  expands  the  realization  of  the  potential  inherent 
in  dance  and  sports,  in  competition  and  exhibition,  in 
the  development  of  democratic  citizenship  through 
group  participation. 

“The  Third  Dimension  in  Physical  Education”  ap¬ 
pears  in  March  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
for  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Annual  Report:  1953.  NEA,  National  Commission  on  Safety 
Education,  1^1  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Paper.  (Lists 
film  projects  and  printed  materials.) 


•  Reiigionm  Ethics  and  Values 

Overhaul  of  educational  philosophy  is  need¬ 
ed,  says  William  O.  Stanley,  U.  of  Illinois.  Speaking 
at  Boston  U.,  Dr.  Stanley  asked:  “How  can  the  public 
school  develop  an  ordered  and  consistent  pro»am  of 
education,  capable  of  nurturing  rational,  wholesome, 
and  integrated  personalities,  in  a  society  in  which  there 
is  a  considerable  degree  of  conflict  and  confusion 
about  the  intellectual  and  moral  principles  definitive 
of  the  public  welfare?” 

'There  have  been  several  answers  to  this  question, 
he  pointed  out.  One  group  of  educators  advocates 
teacning  only  knowledge  that  has  a  definite  basis  in 
fact  along  with  beliefs  and  values  which  are  acceptable 
without  question  to  all  of  the  American  people.  But, 
he  continued,  such  a  program  would  rule  out  all  con¬ 
troversial  questions  and  issues  from  the  classroom, 
narrowly  restricting  the  scope  of  education.  In  fact, 
he  added,  the  schools  would  have  to  abandon  their 
status  as  primary  educational  institutions.  Since  many 
doctrines  ruled  out  as  unacceptable  could  not  help  but 
enter  into  discussion  from  time  to  time,  uncertainty 
and  confusion  would  result. 

“A  distinguished  group  of  educators,  scholars,  and 
clergymen  have  insisted  that  the  intellectual  and  moral 
premises  of  society  and  education  must  be  based  on 
the  tenets  of  a  great  religious  faith,”  Dr.  Stanley  said. 
But,  he  continued,  since  the  Reformation,  Christianity 
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has  been  divided  “into  a  welter  of  conflicting  theologi¬ 
cal  camps,  which,  in  the  past,  have  engaged  in  long 
and  bitter  controversy.” 

Dr.  Stanley  asks  for  a  principle  of  authority  that  is 
compatible  with  freedom.  “In  the  classroom,  as  in  so¬ 
ciety,  we  have  relied  largely  on  the  free  play  of  ideas 
to  produce  common  judgment  and  agreement.  But  we 
have  now  learned  that  under  modem  circumstances 
and  conditions,  the  free  competition  of  ideas  left  to 
itself  tends  to  produce  confusion  and  conflict  rather 
than  agreement.”  New  educational  methods  are  need¬ 
ed,  able  to  deal  not  only  with  issues  of  fact,  but  with 
differences  of  interest,  perspective,  and  value.  Such  a 
system  must  also  be  employed  by  the  world  outside 
the  school,  he  said,  since  problems  of  society  are  actu¬ 
ally  solved  by  outside  groups  and  its  final  test  would 
be  its  usefulness  to  society  in  practical  terms. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Christianity  and  the  New  Situation,  by  E.  G.  Lee.  Beacon 
Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  IS7p.  $3.  (Analysis  of 
the  ancient  grudge  between  religion  and  secularism  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Theist.  His  conclusion:  the  grudge  no  longer  exists.  “It  is 
culture  that  makes  war  upon  another  culture,  not  religion  upon 
another  religion.") 

Education,  Religion,  Learning,  and  Research,  by  J.  Burnaby. 
Cambridge  17.  Press,  32  E.  57th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  26p.  Paperbound. 
50c.  (Inaugural  lecture  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.) 

Story  Sermons  for  Juniors,  by  Alice  Geer  Kelsey.  Abingdon.  810 
Broadway,  NashoiUe  2,  Tenn.  127p.  $2.  (Thirty-seven  pointed 
stories  written  especially  for  ages  9  to  12.) 


•  AMdio-Vistcal 


Effect  of  TY  on  free  reading  time  has  been 
studied  by  two  researchers  from  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  College.  Because  studies  indicate  that  with 
increased  length  of  television  ownership,  time  spent  in 
viewing  decreases,  Charles  A.  Wells  and  Timothy  J. 
Lynch  investigated  the  amount  of  free  reading  done 
by  158  intermediate  grade  children  in  homes  in  which 
there  had  been  television  for  one  year  or  more.  Their 
problem:  What  is  the  effect  umn  reading  of  long-time 
television  ownership?  Some  wdings: 

—After  a  year’s  television  ownership,  the  pupils  spent 
an  average,  although  perhaps  not  a  desirable,  amount 
of  time  in  free  reading. 

—No  continued  harmful  effects  to  reading  from  tele¬ 
vision  viewing  were  found. 

A  complete  statement  of  their  findings  appears  in  a 
recent  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Films  in  Psychiatry,  Psychology,  and  Mental  Health,  by  Adolf 
Nichtenhauser,  Marie  L.  Coleman,  and  David  S.  Rune.  Healtn 
Education  Council,  10  Downing  St.,  N.Y.  14.  269p.  Photo¬ 
graphs.  (A  permanent  catalogue  of  films  in  this  area.  Each  of  51 
films  is  reviewed  extensively,  with  brief  descriptions  of  50  more. 
Included:  graphic  guide  for  the  selection  of  films  to  be  shown 
to  particular  audiences. 

Television  and  Radio  in  American  Life,  ed.  by  Herbert  L.  Marx, 
Jr.  H.  H.  Wibon,  950-972  University  Ave.,  N.Y.  52.  198p. 
$1.75.  (Compilation  of  articles  dealing  with  the  impact  of  the 
two  major  means  of  mass  communication  on  society,  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance.) 


START  WITH  THE  ANSWER? 

What  are  the  perils  in  religious  controls  in 
intellectual  institutions?  The  perils  arise  out 
of  the  fact  that  religious  approaches  to  truth 
are  based  on  revelation,  and  educational  ap¬ 
proaches  to  truth  are  based  on  the  study  of 
verifiable  data,  from  which  the  student  may 
proceed  by  logic  and  observation  and  experi¬ 
ment  to  further  truth.  In  religion,  the  assump¬ 
tion  is  made  that  truth  in  a  final  form  or  in 
something  approaching  a  final  form  has  been 
revealed  to  man.  In  education  as  such,  there 
is  no  assumption  made  as  to  what  is  the  truth, 
and  all  the  devices  of  lomcal  thought,  scientif¬ 
ic  procedures,  are  employed  to  get  the  stu¬ 
dent  from  his  present  knowledge,  appreciation 
and  attitudes  to  a  wider  knowledge,  deeper 
appreciation  and  nobler  attitudes  of  life.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  religious  approach  ex¬ 
cludes  the  educational,  or  vice  versa,  but  it 
does  mean  that  there  are  perils  in  putting  the 
absolute  control  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  the  hands  of  religious-minded 
persons  who  start  with  the  answer  instead  of 
with  the  quest. 

—Charles  J.  TureJe,  President, 
Macalister  College. 


•  Aduit  Education 


Thorny  problem  of  adult  edaeation  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Elmer  N.  Lear  in  a  recent  issue  of  Progres¬ 
sive  Education.  His  point:  the  conflict  between  im¬ 
parting  information  to  the  student  and  contributing  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  student’s  personality  needs  is 
especially  acute  in  adult  education. 

Since  adult  extension  programs  are  voluntary  in  na¬ 
ture,  the  instructor  is  generally  rated  by  his  nolding 
power  over  enrollees.  Yet,  many  of  the  course  offer¬ 
ings  are  classified  as  “cultural”  or  “humanistic,”  carry 
no  academic  accreditation,  and  are  justified  primarily 
by  intangible  values  that  accrue  to  the  enroUee.  The 
learning  outcomes  of  exposure  to  this  study  regimen 
are  only  in  part  measurable. 

Many  adult  extension  courses  are  ungraded.  That 
is,  there  are  no  educational  prerequisites  for  registra¬ 
tion.  “Hence,  it  is  common  to  find  in  the  same  class¬ 
room  men  and  women  whose  academic  statuses  range 
from  nongraduates  of  grammar  school  to  college  grad¬ 
uates  and  beyond,”  Mr.  Lear  points  out.  An  even 
greater  disparity,  he  says,  occiurs  in  what  may  be 
called  intellectual  sophistication.  Some  students  reason 
according  to  the  b^t  precepts  of  scientific  method; 
others  are  utterly  subjective  to  their  thinking,  do  not 
distinguish  between  hearsay  opinion  and  scientifically 
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warranted  knowledge,  and  “are  extremely  maladroit 
in  self-expression.” 

While  he  admits  there  is  no  “royal  road”  to  success¬ 
ful  teaching  in  adult  extension  education,  Mr.  Lear 
suggests  these  steps: 

—The  instructor  must  develop  a  nonrigid  personal¬ 
ity. 

—He  must  be  sensitive  to  the  personality  needs  of 
his  students. 

—He  must  use  a  flexible  plan  ( permitting  departures 
without  losing  sense  of  direction). 

—He  must  use  informal  group  procedures  (particu¬ 
larly,  the  joint  planning  of  course  of  study  with  his 
students). 


•  Vocational~indu9trial 


Basic  academic  skills  are  stressed  in  good 
industrial  arts  teaching,  says  B.  Gordon  Funk.  Read¬ 
ing  skills  are  developed  bwause  the  student  has  pur¬ 
pose  and  need  for  information.  The  student  builds 
word  recomition  and  comprehension.  He  develops 

[)roblem-s(Mving  methods  by  using  manuals  and  cata- 
ogues.  He  learns  new  words  by  their  use  in  the  “do¬ 
ing”  phases  of  the  program.  He  develops  other  skills 
allied  to  reading  by  using  indexes,  glossaries,  and  ref¬ 
erence  books. 

Insistence  upon  accurate  records  and  stress  on  in¬ 
dustrial  standards,  says  Mr.  Funk,  encomrage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  skill  in  spelling.  Legibility  in  die  prepara¬ 
tion  of  requisitions  and  forms  is  a  naturally  motivated 
requirement,  because  the  student  himself  is  sent  to 
parts  houses  to  purchase  repair  materials  on  the  basis 
of  forms  he  has  made  out. 

Basic  mathematical  concepts  are  developed  consis¬ 
tently  through  the  instructional  program  in  industrial 
arts  since  in  all  subject  fields  there  are  materials  to  be 
measured.  When  a  student  in  a  machine  shop  says, 
‘The  tolerance  is  plus  or  minus  .(X)2,”  he  demonstrates 
a  measiuring  concept  and  a  mathematical  appreciation 
of  high  order.  The  development  of  spatial  and  quan¬ 
titative  judgments  is  an  outgrowth  of  ^learning  by  do¬ 
ing”  throu^  shop  mathematics.  Estimating  skills  are 
acquired  in  shops  through  the  use  of  materials  of 
known  standard  dimensions.  “Above  aU,”  says  Mr. 
Funk,  “the  student  learns  that  mathematics  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  tool  and  not  merely  an  abstract  science.” 

“Teaching  the  3  R’s  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Program” 
appears  in  March  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Course  Constmction  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion,  by  J.  W.  Giachino  and  Ralph  O.  GalUngton.  American 
Technical  Society,  Drexel  Ave.  and  58th  St.,  Chicago  37,  lU. 
I46p.  lUustrated.  (Provides  some  fundamental  principle  of 
writing  a  practical  course  of  study.) 

Definitions  of  Terms  in  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Educa¬ 
tion.  American  Vocational  Association,  1010  Vermont  Ave., 
N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  28p.  Paper.  25c.  (Glossary  was  com¬ 
piled  in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  resolve  existing  confusion 
in  the  use  of  educational  terminology.) 


iVetr  Claggroom  Material 


Free  Film  for  Spring  ...  is  Nations  United  for 
Spring  Beauty.  Story  of  research,  labor,  and  in¬ 
spection  that  produce  bulb  flowers  in  Holland. 
Films  of  tile  Nations,  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  20 
minutes.  Color.  Free,  except  for  transportation 
charges  both  ways. 

Help  for  Hobbies  ...  is  found  in  new  govern¬ 
ment  booklet.  “Hobby  Publications”  lists  books 
.  .  .  circulars  .  .  .  pamphlets  issued  by  various  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  that  contain  information 
useful  to  hobbyists.  Includes  aviation  .  .  .  birds 
.  .  .  husbandly  .  .  .  sewing.  Write  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  Free. 

Son  of  a  Famous  Adventurer  .  .  .  should  delight 
a  new  generation  of  readers.  Young  Tom  Swift 
is  now  an  inventor  .  .  .  meets  his  first  adventure  in 
Tow  Swift  Jr.  and  His  Flying  Lab,  by  Victor  Ap¬ 
pleton  II.  Book  has  been  checked  for  scientific 
accuracy.  Grosset  and  Dunlap,  1107  Broadway, 
N.Y.  10.  208p.  95c. 

Free  Reprints  of  Edison  Book  ...  are  available 
from  the  Reader’s  Digest.  Science  teachers  may 
request  10  copies  of  the  24-page  condensation  of 
C.  B.  Wall’s  Incandescent  Genius  .  .  .  more  copies 
in  the  case  of  “unusually  large  classes."  Book  on 
Thomas  Edison  should  stimulate  imagination  of 
science  students.  Write  Reprint  Editor,  Readers 
Digest,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

For  Vocational  Guidance  Counselors  .  .  .  new 
series  of  careers  pamphlets  will  prove  helpful.  In¬ 
cluded:  food  technolo^  .  .  .  law  .  .  .  apprentice¬ 
ships  .  .  .  industrial  design  .  .  .  hospital  adminis¬ 
tration.  Each  pamphlet  covers  outlook  .  .  .  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  .  .  .  qualifications  .  .  .  where  to 
obtain  training  .  .  .  sources  of  further  information. 
Write  B’nai  B  lith  Vocational  Service  Bureau,  1761 
R  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  9,  D.  C.  Each:  20c. 

Frasr  Steps  in  Health  Education  ...  is  title  of 
new  ^de  to  the  booklet  About  Us  and  Our 
Friends.  Teaching  suggestions  for  nursery  school 
.  .  .  kindergarten  .  .  .  primary  grades.  Write  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  1  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
Both  booklets  free. 

“Hows”  AND  “Whys”  of  Bridce  Building  .  .  .  are 
found  in  The  First  Book  of  Bridges,  by  Creighton 
Peet.  Explanation  of  bridge  construction  from 
earliest  times  to  present.  Handsome  pictures  by 
Deane  Cate.  Glossary  of  special  bridge  terms. 
Tables  of  information  on  modem  bridges.  Frank¬ 
lin  Watts,  699  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  69c.  $1.75. 

Feature-Length  Film  for  Schools  .  .  .  shows 
little  known  part  of  the  country  and  people  there. 
“Louisiana  Story”  documents  the  love  of  flie  Cajun 
people  for  their  land  .  .  .  shows  how  massive 
weight  of  modem  industry  is  beneficently  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  rural  society.  Directed  by  Robert  Fla¬ 
herty.  Contemporary  Films,  13  E.  37th  St.,  N.Y. 
77  minutes.  Rent:  $50. 

Book  of  Arts  and  Crafts  .  .  .  contains  over  1,000 
easy-to-do  useful  crafts.  Written  by  Marguerite 
Ickis  and  Reba  Selden  Esh.  Emphasizes  low-cost 
materials.  Easy  instmctions  .  .  .  fresh  ideas  for 
teachers.  Special  chapter  for  primary  grades.  As¬ 
sociation  Press,  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  275p.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $4.95. 
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